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The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  present  the  common  amithibians  and  reptiles  of  Pennsylvania  in  picture-story 
form.  The  method  of  presentation  should  l)e  appealing  to  young  and  old  alike  and  of  special  value  to  the  amateur 
naturalist.  Copies  of  the  first  printing,  in  1950,  had  wide  distribution  and  are  used  currently  as  a teaching  aid  in 
many  schools.  This  new  printing  retains  the  excellent  photographs  by  Hal  H.  Harrison,  noted  outdoor  columnist  and 
photographer.  Neil  D.  Richmond  and  Dr.  Graham  Netting  of  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  have  revised  the  interest- 
ing species  descri])tions. 

Strictly  speaking  the  term  herpetology  is  aifplied  only  to  the  study  of  the  natural  history  of  reptiles — that  is,  the 
snakes,  the  lizards  and  the  turtles.  Actually,  however,  a herpetologist  also  .studies  the  amphibians  which  include 
the  frogs,  toads  and  salamanders.  The  geographical  position  of  Pennsylvania  across  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and 
the  presence  of  three  great  river  systems  probably  account  for  the  relatively  large  variety  of  amjfhibians  in  the  state — 
21  species  of  salamanders  and  15  species  of  frogs  have  been  recorded.  Of  the  rej)tiles,  14  sjfecies  of  turtles,  four 
species  of  lizards  and  22  species  of  snakes  (only  three  are  poisonous)  have  been  recorded. 

Some  of  the  forms  described  spend  all  or  a portion  of  their  lives  in  water  while  others  are  typically  terrestrial. 
Several  of  the  frogs  and  the  red-spotted  newt  may  be  easily  observed,  whereas  such  forms  as  the  hellbender  and 
the  blue-tailed  skink,  because  of  their  nocturnal  habits  or  restricted  distribution,  arc  seldom  seen  unless  one  knows 
their  habitat  and  deliberately  hunts  for  them.  The  farm  pond  is  a fine  place  for  a boy  or  girl  to  become  acquainted 
with  several  of  these  animals. 

Among  the  questions  commonly  asked  about  amphibians  and  rejFtiles  are  “Is  it  i)oisonous?”  “Does  it  lay  eggs?” 
“What  does  it  eat?”  and  “Where  does  it  live?”  The  answers  to  these  questions  will  be  found  in  the  natural  history 
notes  below  each  photograph.  By  careful  study  of  the  photographs  and  the  accompanying  descriptions  even  the 
novice  can  learn  to  identify  most  of  the  forms  he  will  encounter  on  a fishing  trip  or  a hike  in  the  woods. 

Amphibians  and  reptiles  have  various  relationships  with  man.  As  food  items,  frog  legs,  snapper  stew  and  rattle- 
snake meat  are  all  delicacies.  Snakes  may  be  useful  as  predators  on  rodents  and  of  course  the  poisonous  ones  are 
highly  respected  by  man.  Frogs  have  for  many  years  been  used  in  laboratories  as  experimental  animals.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  value  of  all  to  man  is  jirst  to  be  able  to  see  and  hear  and  study  these  creatures  which  are  part  of  our 
environment.  Even  a small  child  will  marvel  at  life  as  it  unfolds  and  develops  in  an  aquarium  holding  a few  frog 
eggs.  Certainly  the  fisherman  thrills  to  hear  the  great  chorus  of  the  spring  peeper — for  this  is  a harbinger  of  spring 
and  it  heralds  the  approach  of  a new  trout  season. 

If  this  pamphlet  brings  to  the  reader  a better  knowledge  of  our  amphibians  and  reptiles  and  hence  a better  appre- 
ciation of  nature,  it  will  have  served  its  purpose. 


Prepared  for  publication  by 
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EASTERN  HOGNOSE  SNAKE  ( H eierodon  plati/rhiiios  platyiJiinos) 

. . . Maximum  length  3 feet  7 inches  ; ''iiognose”  comes  from  its  turned 
iU>  snout  whicli  makes  identification  easy  : altliongh  harmless,  it  is 
widely  feared  hecause  of  its  bluffing  antics,  which  include  hissing, 
striking,  neck-spreading  and  convuisive  movements  : common  names 
inciude  "spreadhead,"  "[>ulf  adder,"  "sand  viper,"  and  "hissing  adder”  ; 
commonly  found  on  sandy  beaches  and  mountain  ridges  ; favorite  foods 
are  toads  and  frogs  ; lay  eggs  ; found  in  27  counties. 


IIOGNOSE  SNAKE  PEAYING  ’POSSUM  . . . Most  si)ectacular 
part  of  this  snake's  defensive  actions  is  its  ability  to  feign  death  ; if  a 
potential  enemy  is  not  frightened  by  tlie  preliminary  hissing  and  neck 
spreading  the  serpent  rolls  over  on  its  back,  goes  through  several 
convulsive  movements  and  lies  still  : to  all  aiipearances  it  is  dead, 
but  if  it  is  now  turned  right  side  up.  it  will  immediately  flop  over 
on  its  back  again  ; if  permitted  to  repose  in  peace  for  awhile,  the 
snake  eventually  will  right  itself  and  crawl  away. 
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NORTHERN  RINGNECK  SNAKE  (Diadophis  piinctatus  edwardsii) 

. . . Maximum  length  22%  inches:  a smooth-scaled  snake  easily 
recognized  by  the  yellow  ring  which  encircles  the  neck  ; body  slate-gray 
with  yellow  or  orange  belly;  often  found  in  wooded  areas,  but  is 
secretive  in  its  habits  ; feeds  on  earthworms,  salamanders,  small  frogs 
and  insects:  lays  from  one  to  seven  eggs  in  June  or  July  from  which 
5-inch  snakelings  hatch  in  about  two  months  ; state-wide. 


KASTEKN  GARTER  SNAKE  ('Vhiimnophis  airtalu  yirtnJix)  , . . 
Maxinimii  length  4 feet:  prnhnhly  the  comnumest  snake  in  I’ennsyl- 
vania,  iieeiirring  in  a wide  variety  nf  liabitats  ; normal  pattern  is 
tliree  yellowisli  longitudinal  stripes  on  dark  hackgronnd,  Imt  stripes 
are  sometimes  obscured  ; litters  of  from  14  to  4h  young  horn  alive  ; 
eats  frogs,  toads,  fishes,  earthworms  ; state-wide  In  distribution. 


SHORT-HEADED  GARTER  .SNAKE  ( Ttidmnophis  hrnchy  stoma) 
. . . Maximum  length  22  inches  ; formerly  classed  with  western  species 
as  Ilntler's  giirter  snake,  lint  easternmost  species  has  constantly  smaller 
head  and  thinner  body  ; has  three  longitudinal  yellow  stripes  as  in 
eastern  garter  snake  hut  its  very  small  head  is  distinctive;  occurs  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania. 


EASTERN  RIBBON  SN.4KE  (Thnmnophis  siuiiitiis  saiiritiis)  . . . 
Maximum  length  3.S  inches  ; lirightly  iiatterned  with  three  yellow 
stripes  against  a dark  ground  color;  tail  very  long  and  slender  as 
compared  to  that  of  the  eastern  garter  snake  ; borders  of  lakes, 
marshy  meadows  and  swamps  are  favored  habitats  ; often  eludes  cap- 
ture by  diving  in  water  ; feeds  on  frogs,  salamanders,  small  fishes  ; 
litters  of  5 to  20  living  young;  recorded  from  3(5  counties. 


EASTERN  WOR.M  SNAKE  (Cm  phophis  nmoeiius  amoenus)  . . . 
Maximum  length  13  inches  ; has  such  smooth  scales  that  its  brown  back 
and  pink  belly  look  waxy  or  highly  p<dished  ; uninformed  may  confuse 
it  with  an  earthworm  because  of  similarity  in  apiiearance  and  in 
habitat  . . . under  damp  boards,  stom-s  and  even  burrowing  in  ground, 
feeds  chiefiy  ui)on  earthworms  and  grubs  ; females  lay  2 to  5 eggs  ; 
recorded  from  16  scattered  counties;  nowhere  numerous. 


EASTERN  rough  GREEN  SNAKE  (Opheodrys  aestivus  aestivus) 
. . . Maximum  length  3 feet  6 inches  ; extremely  slender,  dainty  and 
bright  green  : has  ridges  or  keels  on  the  scales  of  the  back  distinguish- 
ing it  from  the  smooth  green  snake  ; rarely  found  on  the  ground  but 
usually  in  shrubs,  vines  and  trees  ; feeds  on  insects,  caterpillars  and 
spiders  ; a southern  species  that  reaches  Pennsylvania  in  only  10  coun- 
ties along  Monongahela,  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  river  valle.vs. 


EASTERN  SMOOTH  GREEN  SNAKE  (Opheodrys  vernalis  ver- 
nalis)  . . , Maximum  length  26  inches;  smooth  scales,  smaller  size  and 
terrestrial  habits  distinguish  this  from  the  other  green  snake  ; often 
called  "grass  snake"  ; very  gentle  and  makes  an  ideal  pet  for  children  ; 
like  the  rough  green  snake,  this  species  lays  its  eggs  in  July  (3  to  11)  ; 
feeds  upon  insects,  largely  crickets  and  grasshoppers ; recorded  from 
50  Pennsylvania  counties. 
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NORTHERN  BROWN  SNAKE  (Storeria  /lekayi  dekfiyi) 
Maximiim  lenpth  1R%  inches  ; often  mistaken  for  a garter  snake,  but 
liicks  the  three  light-colored  stripes  that  characterize  that  snake  ; is 
Sray  with  keeled  scales  and  a double  row  of  faint  hlack  spots 
which  border  a faint  central  light  stripe  ; often  found  in  gardens,  open 
helds  and  under  trash  in  vacant  lots:  feeds  largely  upon  slugs,  snails 
' hdult  females  bear  nine  to  20  living  voung  • found 

in  38  counties. 


NORTHERN  WATER  SNAKE  (Natrix  sipedon  sipedon)  . . . Maxi- 
mum length  4 feet  4 i/k  inches:  common  species:  displays  dark  blotches 
on  sides  and  back  : usually  has  dark,  half-moon  markings  on  helly 
scales  : feeds  partly  on  fish,  principally  slow-swimming,  non-game  fish 
rather  than  bass  or  trout  : dead  or  dying  fisli  often  eaten  : generally 
distributed  throughout  the  state  ; recorded  from  61  counties. 


ALBINO  NORTHERN  BROWN  SNAKE  . . . Although  uncommon, 
albinism  is  well-known  among  snakes  and  has  been  recorded  for  many 
species  : characterized  by  absence  of  dark  pigment  throughout  the  in- 
dividual, the  red  blood  vessels  showing  through  the  white  skin  ; eyes 
are  pink  : usual  pattern  of  the  Northern  Brown  Snake  shows  faintly  : 
melanism  and  even  yellow  and  red  mutations  (xanthism  and  erythrism) 
are  knoivii  to  occur  in  some  kinds  of  snakes  : specimen  pictured  here 
was  found  in  a rock  garden  in  Allegheny  County. 


NORTHERN  WATER  SNAKE  WITH  YOENO  , , , As  many  as  44 
living  young  may  be  produced  by  one  female  : this  species  will  bite  but 
is  not  venomous  ; erroneously  referred  to  as  a ‘‘water  moccasin”  but 
that  poisonous  species  does  not  occur  in  the  east  nortli  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  in  Virginia  : one  of  the  most  abundant  and  best  known  snakes 
in  Pennsylvania. 


KIRTLAND'S  WATER  SNAKE  (Natrix  kirtlandii)  . . . Maximum 
length  22  inches  : one  of  Pennsylvania's  rarest  snakes  : recorded  only 
from  Allegheny,  Butler,  Forest  and  Westmoreland  counties  : has  red 
belly  with  two  rows  of  round  black  spots  and  pattern  of  dark  blotches 
on  upper  surface  : photo  above  by  courtesy  of  Zoological  Society  of 
Philadelphia. 


YOUNG  WATER  SNAKES  . . . Left,  Northern  Water  Snake  : right. 
Queen  Snake;  both  only  a few  days  old:  young  Queens  measure  about 
S inches  at  birth  : young  Northern  Water  Snakes  measure  9 inches 
and  are  brilliantly  marked,  pale  gray,  with  markings  similar  to  adults 
but  with  pattern  on  both  back  and  belly  deep  black. 
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QUEKN  SNAKE  fXiitrix  septemrittata ) . . . Maximum  length  36 
inches  ; often  confused  witli  garter  snake  hut  lacks  light  stripe  clown 
hack  ; .yellowish  stripe  extends  along  each  side  of  body  and  two  brown 
stripes  occur  on  under-snrface  ; rarely  found  far  from  water  where  it 
feeds  icrincipally  on  craytish  : rarely  if  ever,  eats  fish  of  any  kind  ; 
recorded  from  29  counties  in  non-mountainons  sections. 


QUEEN  SNAKE  WITH  YOUNG  . . . Litter  numbering  about  10 
young  born  in  August  ; one  of  numerous  bad  features  of  vermin  cam- 
paigns directed  against  "water  snakes"  is  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  this  inoffensive  sicecies  ; often  observed  sunning  itself  in  trees  or 
bushes  overhanging  ponds  ; cpiite  timid  when  approached. 


northern  RED-UEEEIED  snake  (Storcrin  occipitomnculnfa 
occipitomaculdta ) . . . Maximum  length  16%  inches  ; bright  red  belly 
is  best  identification,  although  occasionally,  a specimen  has  a bluish- 
black  belly  : has  keeled  scales  and  three  faint  gra.v  blotches  encircling 
the  neck  ; a frecjuent  burrower,  most  common  in  upland  areas  ; feeds 
on  slugs,  earthworms  and  insect  larvae  : bears  one  to  seven  tin.v 
young  in  August  or  September  ; found  in  38  counties  but  rare  or 
absent  in  southeast. 


black  R.YT  SN.YKE  (Ehiphe  ohsoleta  obsoleta)  . . . Maximinn 
length  8 feet  5 inches,  the  largest  Pennsylvania  snake  ; does  not  "pilot" 
other  snak(*s  as  old  fallac.v  declares  : black  color  is  often  interrupted  by 
faint  c'r()ss[)ars  of  whito,  yellow  or  rod  ; col<^r  is  shiny  black  whereas 
adult  black  racer  is  satin.v,  gun-metal  blue  without  an.v  color  pattern; 
black  rat  snake  is  powerful  constrictor,  feeding  on  rodents,  largely, 
hut  also  takes  birds’  eggs,  small  birds  : often  climbs  trees  in  search  of 
prey  ; generally  more  common  than  the  racer,  recorded  from  53  Penn- 
sylvania counties. 


BLACK  RAT  SNAKE  EGOS  HATCHING  . . . Both  species  of  black- 
snakes  lay  eggs  in  .Tune  or  .Tul.v  in  earth,  sawdust,  manure  piles  or 
decayed  wood  ; eggs  usuall.v  number  from  one  to  two  dozen  ; hatching 
nsnall.v  occurs  in  August  : eggs  are  about  two  inches  long  and  almost 
an  inch  in  diameter  ; the.v  are  leathery  in  texture  ; cream-colored  when 
laid,  the  eggs  soon  become  stained  from  surrounding  material. 


BOY  HOLDING  LIY’E  BLACK  RAT  SNAKE  . . . Thanks  to  the 
infliience  of  intelligent  education,  especially  in  schools.  Boy  Scout 
troops,  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  etc.,  old  superstitions  and  fallacies  concerning 
snakes  are  gradually  disappearing  : while  blacksnakes  ma.v  inflict  slight 
wounds  with  their  teeth  when  provoked  to  attack,  they  are  harmless 
when  properly  handled  as  above  ; man.v  farmers  have  learned  the 
value  of  blacksnakes  as  rat  and  mouse-killers  and  thus  protect  them. 
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NORTHERN  BLACK  RACER  f Coluber  constrictor  coyistrictor ) . . . 
Maximum  length  feet  1 inch,  the  second  largest  Pennsylvania  snake  ; 
despite  its  scientific  name,  racer  is  not  a constrictor  : mice  and  young 
rats  are  staple  food,  but  also  eats  frogs,  birds,  eggs  and  other  snakes  : 
adults  are  satiny  black  with  black  or  very  dark  gray  bellies  while  pilot 
blacksnakes  have  checkered  or  blotched  bellies  ; racer  has  smooth  scales, 
pilot  has  several  rows  of  keeled  scales  down  center  of  back  ; recorded 
from  50  Pennsylvania  counties. 


EASTERN  MILK  SNAKE  ( Lampropeltis  doliata  triangiilum)  . . . 
Maximum  length  4714  inches;  called  “milk  snake”  because  of  false 
notion  that  it  milks  cows  ; marked  with  brown  or  red-brown  blotches 
above  and  a black  and  white  checkered  pattern  on  its  belly  ; feeds 
largely’  upon  rodents  and  other  snakes : lays  eggs  in  .Tune  or  July ; 
young  are  brightly  patterned  little  “spotted  adders”  : generally  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  state. 


\OlNG  BGACKSN.VKKS  ...  the  one  on  the  left  is  a northern  hlacl 
racer,  on  the  rifrht  is  a black  rat  snake  : babv  racers  are  marked  witl 
0(1  or  more  brown  spots  from  neck  to  base  of  tail,  tail  uniform  brown 
nab.v  rat  snakes  have  40  or  fewer  spots  on  the  body  and  the  tall  b 
spotted  to  tip.  Bab.v  racers  are  S-12  inches  lone:  baby  rat  snakes  an 
about  14  inches  lone:  briebt  patterns  of  jiiyeniles  become  darker  am 
disappear  as  snakes  approach  maturity. 


BELLY  OF  A MILK  SXAKE  ...  No  snake  is  mistaken  more  often 
for  a copperhead  than  the  harmless  and  beneficial  milk  snake ; the 
checkered  belly  of  the  milk  snake  is  one  outstanding  difference  in 
the  two  species  ; its  scales  are  smooth  and  polished,  distinguishing  it 
from  the  rough-scaled  copperhead  ; should  be  accorded  protection  as  a 
beneficial  species. 


EASTERN'  KINGSX.LKE  f Lamnropeltin  petiiliix  geltihm)  . . . Maxi- 
mum length  6 feet  10  inches  : while  this  reptile  is  a “black"  snake,  it 
belongs  to  a distinct  group  of  king  and  milk  snakes  : black  body  is 
crossed  b.y  yellow  or  white  bands  : food  is  other  snakes  and  rodents  ; 
kingsnakes  are  immune  to  yenom  of  poisonous  species  : this  species 
barely  enters  Pennsylyania  in  the  southeast,  haying  been  found  in 
Lancaster  County  rarely. 


MOUNTAIN  EARTH  SNAKE  (Halfiea  valeriae  pulchra)  . . . Maxi- 
mum length  12  Inches;  our  smallest  Pennsylyania  snake;  has  gray  or 
brown  back,  sometimes  sprinkled  with  numerous  black  dots  : belly  is 
whitish  or  pale  yellow  ; scales  may  be  smooth  or  faintly  keeled,  in 
either  15  or  17  rows;  feeds  on  earthworms,  insect  laryae  and  other 
inyertebrates  ; bears  small  broods  of  liying  young  (5-S)  ; secretiye  and 
retiring,  may  haye  escaped  notice  many  places  ; recorded  from  8 
western  counties.  Another  race,  the  Eastern  Earth  Snake  (Haldea 
valeriae  valeriae) , occurs  in  3 counties  near  Philadelphia. 
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NORTHERN  COPPERHEAD  ( Ancistrodon  contortrix  mokeson)  . . . 
Maxinmm  length  of  Pennsylvania  specimen  42  inches  : average  length 
about  30  inches  ; member  of  the  pit-viper  family  and  highly  poisonous  ; 
largely  nocturnal  in  its  habits  resulting  in  comparatively  few  accidents 
despite  its  prevalence,  even  in  urban  areas  ; principal  foods  are  mice, 
frogs,  birds  ; Pennsylvania  females  produce  from  4 to  9 young  in  August 
or  September;  recorded  from  54  counties;  rarely  found  in  glaciated 
areas. 


BELEY  OF  A COPPERHEAD  . . . The  checRered  pattern  of  tne 
milk  snake  is  entirely  lacking  in  this  species  ; the  copperhead  is  the 
only  local  snake  which  has  triangular  brown  or  red-brow’n  blotches 
along  each  side  of  the  body,  WITH  THE  BASE  OP  THE  TRIANGLE 
TOVVARD  THE  GROUND  ; when  the  hide  of  a skinned  copperhead  is 
flattened,  the  triangles  form  an  hour-glass  arrangement. 


HEAD  OF  A COPPERHEAD  . . Triangular-shaped  ; plain  coppery- 

red  ; like  all  pit  vipers,  it  has  a pit  on  each  side  of  the  head  between 
the  eye  and  the  nose  ; potentially  dangerous,  but  it  is  so  secretive  that 
bites  are  infrequent ; young  arc  born  equipped  with  fangs  and  venom 
and  are  dangerous  in  proportion  to  their  size. 
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TIMBER  RATTLESNAKE  (Crotnhis  horridus  horridus)  . . . This 
is  called  the  ".vellow”  phase  because  the  ftround  color  is  sulphur- 
yellow  ; the  pattern  is  black  chevron-shaped  blotches  across  the  body  ; 
timber  rattler  Is  our  largest  poisonous  species,  reaching  a maximum  of 
about  5 feet  in  Pennsylvania  : most  common  in  sparsely  settled  moun- 
tainous regions  but  in  late  summer  often  descends  into  valleys  to 
obtain  water. 


RATTLESNAKE  RATTLES  . . . The  number  of  rattles  does  not 
Indicate  the  snake's  age  ; a new  segment  is  added  each  time  the  skin  is 
shed,  which  may  be  several  times  a year ; rattles  are  brittle  and 
terminal  portions  often  wear  out  or  break  off  ; segments  fit  together 
loosely,  and.  when  snake  vibrates  its  tail,  the  segments  rub  together 
producing  a buzzing  noise  ; rattlers  do  not  always  warn  before  they 
strike. 


EASTERN  MASSASALGA  (Sistrurus  catenatus  catenatufi)  . . . 
Rare  in  Pennsylvania,  having  been  recorded  only  from  Allegheny, 
Butler,  Crawford.  Lawrence  and  Venango  counties ; top  of  head 
covered  with  large  plates,  distinguishing  it  from  timber  rattlesnake  ; 
has  a small  rattle  and  a central  row  of  squarish  spots  along  the  back  ; 
partial  to  prairies  and  marshy  areas ; amount  of  venom  injected  is 
small  hut  snake  must  be  considered  dangerous  ; produces  from  5 to  9 
young  in  August  or  September;  maxinuim  length  37%  Inches. 


TIMBER  RATTLESNAKE  (Crotalus  horridus  horridus)  . . . The 
dark  ground  color  makes  this  individual  the  “black”  phase,  hut  colors 
cannot  be  correlated  exactl.v  with  sex  ; timber  rattlers  feed  almost 
exclusively  on  warm-blooded  prey,  chiefly  rodents  and  birds  : from 
7 to  12  young  are  born  in  September:  has  been  recorded  from  46 
counties  but  is  now  extinct  in  some  of  these,  such  as  Allegheny. 


RATTLESNAKE  FANGS  . . . Fangs  are  highly  modified  teeth,  sharp 
and  hollow  : behind  the  jaw  on  each  side  of  the  head  lies  a poison 
gland  in  which  venom  is  made  ; when  snake  forces  fangs  into  victim’s 
flesh,  venom  is  squeezed  from  glands  through  a duct  and  into  the 
hollow  fangs  ; action  is  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  a hypo- 
dermic needle  and  syringe  ; venom  is  a liquid  ; yellowish  in  color. 


IMMOBILIZE  BITTEN  PART,  and  transport  victim  immediately 
to  physician  for  serum  treatment.  Antivenin  should  he  administered 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Tourniquet,  incision  and  suction 
should  be  used  onl.v  if  no  other  treatment  will  be  available  for  many 
hours.  (Simulated  snake  bite  photo  by  .Tohnny  Nicklas,  Penna.  Fish 
Commission.) 
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Hunting  Rattlesnakes 


IIiintiiiK  rattlpsiiakes  has  reachod  tlip  proportions  of  an  outdoor  sport 
in  Ppnnsylvania.  Rpsidpnts  of  soinp  nortliPrn  tipr  eonntips,  Piiconraced 
hv  honntips  of  $T  for  pacli  rattlpsnakp  killpd,  havp  comliinod  plpasnrp 
with  Inisinpss,  hnt  many  sportsiiipn  liayp  takpn  up  tliis  nnnsnal 
pursuit  simpiy  as  an  outdoor  sport.  In  tiip  photo  ni)oyp.  M.  Graham 
Npttinc.  pditor  of  tiiis  pictnrp  story  sprips,  siiows  a f rpsiiiy-kiiied 
rattipr  to  a group  of  snake  hunters  in  McKean  County. 


City  sportsmen  are  finding  rattiesnake  iuinting  an  exciting  and  inter- 
esting sport.  Elmer  Cheuvront,  left,  and  Steve  Harwig,  two  I’ittsburgh 
district  outdoorsmen,  are  enthusiastic  liunters  and  spend  many  summer 
w'eek  ends  in  t)ursuit  of  this  st>ort.  In  tlie  photo  above,  the  men  team 
up  on  a rattlesnake  . . . Cheuvront  pinning  it  to  the  ground  with  a 
stick  made  especially  for  the  purpose  while  Harwig  reaches  for  the 
reptile  with  long-handled  tongs. 


Long-handled  tongs  are  considered  by  many  rattlesnake  hunters  as 
the  best  instrument  for  taking  the  snakes  alive.  Pressure  on  the  tongs 
can  be  made  so  great  that  it  is  practically  imtiossible  for  the  reptile 
to  escape,  and  the  handles  are  made  long  enough  to  keep  the  hunter 
at  a safe  distance  from  his  prey.  A novice  on  his  first  snake  hunt 
would  do  well  to  go  with  veteran  hunters  until  the  safest  and  most 
practical  methods  are  learned  well.  In  rattlesnake  hunting,  the  wrong 
move  may  be  fatal. 


Snake  hunters  find  “den  areas"  the  best  hunting  grounds  for  rattlers. 
Rattlesnakes  hibernate  in  rocky  outcrops  in  mountainous  country.  They 
emerge  from  hibernation  in  May  and  they  return  in  September.  During 
those  periods,  concentrations  are  common  and  great  numbers  are  some- 
times taken  by  hunters.  Art  Hadley,  of  Mt.  Jewett,  shown  above,  pulls 
a big  yellow  rattler  from  under  a rock  in  a den  area  on  Wolfe  Mountain. 
A hooked  stick  is  Hadley's  simple  method  of  capturing  the  reptiles. 


Carnegie  Museum’s  Director,  M.  Graham  Netting,  left,  uses  a 
professional  snake-hunters  stick  for  his  work  with  rattlers.  The  stick 
is  equiiiped  with  a leather  noose  on  the  end,  a noose  which  may  be 
tightened  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  stick.  Bill  Carpenter,  of  Mt. 
Jewett,  who  has  probably  caught  more  rattlers  than  anyone  in  the 
state,  holds  the  hag  for  Netting,  Many  snakes  are  captured  alive  for 
scientific  purposes  and  for  exhibit  in  museums  and  zoos. 


This  is  a trick  for  the  veteran  of  many  snake  hunts,  and  is  not  ad- 
vised for  anyone  exce^it  an  expert.  Elmer  Cheuvront  has  captured  hun- 
dreds of  rattlesnakes  alive  and  has  long  since  learned  to  respect  these 
dangerous  reptiles.  Much  of  the  danger  in  snake  hunting  may  be  elimi- 
nated by  proper  clothing,  proper  equipment  and  a thorough  respect  for 
the  venomous  prey.  Unnecessary  chances  are  frowned  upon  by  old- 
timers  in  this  sport  and  they  see  nothing  brave  in  the  careless  hunter. 
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^NAKE  bite  is  ratlier  rare  in  Pennsylvania  but  since 
poisonous  snakes  are  found  in  certain  localities  it  is 
wise  to  check  with  a conservation  officer  or  local  resi- 
dent before  going  into  unfamiliar  country.  If  poisonous 
snakes  are  known  to  occur  wear  rubber  boots  or  high-top 
leather  boots.  In  climbing  don’t  init  hands  under  rock 
ledges.  Keep  to  paths,  trails  or  in  the  water  and  stay 
within  hailing  distance  of  a buddy. 

If,  in  spite  of  precautions,  one  is  bitten  by  a jmisonous 
snake  remain  calm,  do  not  drink  stimulants  or  do  any- 
thing else  that  will  accelerate  the  heart  beat.  Do  not 
exercise  the  bitten  member  of  the  body  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Actually  the  chances  of  being  killed  by  snake  bite  are 
considerably  less  than  being  struck  by  lightning.  Re- 
member this,  take  precautions  and  enjoy  your  next 
fishing  trip  even  though  it  is  in  snake  country. 

Physicians  at  the  Wyeth  Laboratories,  Philadelphia, 
have  recommended  the  following  specific  treatment  for 
snake  bite. 

The  patient  should  be  taken,  as  cpiickly  as  possible, 
to  a physician  or  hosjiital.  Someone  should  go  on  ahead 
to  summon  a doctor  or  ambulance  or  to  alert  a doctor 
that  a snakebite  victim  will  be  arriving.  Thus  alerted, 
he  will  be  j)reparcd  to  treat  the  victim  immediately. 

The  doctor  will  administer  a polyvalent  serum 
(antivenin) . 

The  untreated  victim  usually  lives  for  many  hours 
after  a poisonous  snakebite,  so  that  a doctor  generally 
can  be  reached  in  sufficient  time  to  use  serum  treatment 
to  prevent  death.  The  serum  may  be  injected  by  an- 
other layman  or  may  even  be  self-administered,  accord- 
ing to  package  directions,  in  the  extremely  rare  instances 
when  a doctor  cannot  be  reached  for  a long  time.  This 
will  be  necessary  only  if  a snakebite  accident  occurs  in 
a jungle  or  other  isolated  area  when  the  victim  may  be 
several  hours’  or  days’  travel  from  civilization.  It  prob- 
ably never  will  be  necessary  in  this  state. 


Scientists  who  have  conducted  experiments  with  rattle- 
snake venom  have  shown  that  application  of  the  well 
known  tourniquet-incision-suction  treatment  docs  not 
increase  the  survival  rate  of  snake  venom-poisoned 
animals  over  that  obtained  with  administration  of 
serum  even  after  a delay  of  four  hours.  They  recommend 
that  main  reliance  for  treatment  of  bites  by  jiit  vipers 
(such  as  rattlesnakes  and  copperheads)  be  placed  on 
administration  of  serum  (antivenin),  and  that  the  in- 
cision-suction treatment  should  be  used  only  when  no 
other  treatment  is  available  or  will  be  available  for 
many  hours. 

Compresses  of  iced  water  may  be  ap})lied  temporarily 
to  reduce  the  pain  until  serum  can  be  administered. 
Certain  physicians  in  Florida  believe  that  apidication 
of  dry  cold  may  be  preferable.  However,  after  the  first 
dose  of  serum  has  been  administered,  chilling  should  be 
discontinued,  since  it  may  retard  access  of  the  serum 
to  the  injured  part. 

An  important  “don’t”  applies  to  drinking  whiskey  or 
any  stimulants.  They  accelerate  the  heartbeat,  which  in 
turn  tends  to  distribute  the  toxic  material  more  rapidly 
through  the  body. 

Since  individuals  react  differently,  physically  and 
emotionally,  to  any  set  of  circumstances,  their  reactions 
to  snake  bites  may  differ.  Swelling  and  pain  in  the 
bitten  member,  and  sweating  and  nausea  in  increasing 
degree  with  increasing  delay  may  be  modified  some- 
what by  the  individual’s  body  resistance  or  suscep- 
tibility to  the  toxic  substance. 

Aj)art  from  one’s  i)hysical  condition,  emotional  reac- 
tions also  may  be  varied.  In  some,  snakebite,  poisonous 
or  non-])oisonous,  causes  a severe  nervous  shock.  Treat- 
ment for  shock,  therefore,  should  be  administered  re- 
gardless of  the  nature  of  the  bite  and  coincidental  with 
any  poisonous  snakebite  treatment. 
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EASTERN  MUD  TURTLE  ( Kinosterywn  xuhnihnim  siiVruhrutii)  . . . 
Maximum  length  4%  Indies;  a small  species  which  bears  yellow  dots 
or  mottlings  on  the  sides  of  the  head  : has  much  larger  plastron  (lower 
shell)  than  the  similar  stinkpot  turtle;  sometimes  mistaken  for  small 
snapping  turtle,  but,  like  stink(iot  turtle,  has  shorter  tail  ; frequents 
fresh  water  but  may  be  found  in  brackish  water  also  ; lives  on  food 
found  on  muddy  bottomed  w’aters  ; lays  2 to  5 eggs  ; Delaware  drainage 
near  Philadeliihla. 


SPOTTED  TURTLE  (Clemmys  guttata)  . . . Maximum  length  5 
Inches  ; easily  recognized  by  the  20  to  90  round,  bright  yellow  spots  on 
its  black  carapace  (upper  shell)  ; shallow  streams,  margins  of  ponds, 
lakes  and  marshes  are  favored  haunts  ; diet  is  chiefly  Insectivorous  and 
the  species  deserves  protection  ; lays  two  to  four  elliptical  eggs  in 
sand,  cinders  or  dirt  In  June  ; found  in  30  counties,  but  largely  absent 
In  central  area. 


BLANDING’S  TURTLE  (Emys  hlnnct iugi)  . . . Maximum  length 
1044  inches;  distinguished  by  its  briiliant  yeliow  chin  and  throat,  and 
by  its  domed  siiell  whicii  is  covered  with  streaks  and  spots  of  yellow  or 
oiive  ; although  essentially  aquatic,  it  has  marked  terrestriai  habits ; 
feeds  on  snaiis,  crayfish,  earthworms,  fish  and  carrion  ; lays  6 to  10 
elliptical  eggs  ; occurs  in  Lake  Erie  principaiiy,  although  there  are  pub- 
lished records,  possibiy  based  on  escapes,  from  Union  and  Northumber- 
land counties  aiso. 
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SMOOTH  SOFTSHKTt,  (Trioniix  miifiri/.t)  . . . Maximum  leiiKth  14 
inches:  only  two  records  exist  for  Pennsylvania:  one  was  collected  in 
the  Allegheny  River  at  Foxbnrft.  Clarion  County,  prior  to  1.S.S8  : the 
other  is  a specimen  reported  taken  from  the  Ohio  River  near  Pitts- 
biirRh  in  1899  : it  is  as  savaee  as  its  commoner  relative,  the  Spiny 
Soft-shelled  Turtle  : unlike  that  species,  the  Smootii  Softshell  lacks 
the  row  of  conical  spines  aloiiR  the  front  edge  of  the  flabby  carapace. 
Photo  courtesy  A.  11.  Wright. 


STINKPOT  (Stenwtheriix  odoratus)  . . . Maximum  length  5% 
inches  : normally  has  two  yellowish  lines  on  each  side  of  head,  one 
above  the  eye.  the  other  below  the  eye  : plastron  small  giving  little 
protection  to  legs  and  tail  : occurs  in  quiet  fresh  water  where  it  feeds 
on  snails,  earthworms  and  dead  fish  : name  comes  from  musky  odor  of 
a fluid  secreted  by  scent  glands  : fewer  than  10  eggs  laid  in  June  or 
July  in  sand,  stumps  or  muskrat  houses  : recorded  from  21  counties, 
but  absent  from  Allegheny  River  drainage. 


WOOD  TPRTTE  (Clemmys  inscvtptn)  . . . Maximum  length  9 inches  : 
a large,  semi-aquatic  turtle  easily  recognized  by  its  orange-red  legs  and 
its  rough  sculptured  shell  : ma.v  be  found  wandering  on  land  during 
the  summer,  thus  the  name  “‘wood  turtle”:  also  found  in  streams 
feeding  on  insects  and  carrion  : makes  an  ideal  pet  for  children  : lays 
small  number  of  elliptical  eggs  in  ground  : recorded  from  52  counties. 


EASTERN  BON  TURTLE  (Terrapene  Carolina  Carolina)  . . . Maxi- 
mum length  6%  inches  : only  Pennsylvania  species  which  can  withdraw 
its  head  and  limbs  completely  within  its  shall  and  fold  both  halves 
of  its  plastron  to  form  a tight  “box"  : hinge  running  across  the  plastron 
divides  it  into  a front  movabie  part  and  a hind  part  : may  be  found 
long  distances  from  water  but  likes  to  soak  in  mud  in  hot  summer  : 
notoriously  long-lived  : lays  2 to  7 eggs  in  ground  in  June  or  July  : 
recorded  from  45  Pennsylvania  counties. 


MIDLAND  PAINTED  TURTLE  (Chrysemys  picta  marginata ) . . . 
Maximum  carapace  length  7%  inches:  this  is  the  common  painted 
turtle  of  western  Pennsylvania  : has  a large,  dark  blotch  on  its  plastron 
(bottom  shell)  which  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Eastern  Painted 
Turtie  : commonly  seen  basking  on  logs  in  ponds  and  lakes:  4 to  10 
eggs  laid  in  sand  or  soii  in  June  or  July  : eats  more  plant  than  animal 
matter  ; recorded  from  14  counties  in  Ohio  and  Erie  drainage. 


MAP  TURTLE  (Graptemys  geographica ) . . . Maximum  length  lO^ 
inches:  aquatic  turtle  with  carapace  (upper  shell)  covered  with  net- 
work of  fine  yellow  lines  which  resemble  lines  on  a map  : a deep-water 
turtle  that  is  particularly  hard  to  catch  : feeds  upon  fish,  crayfish, 
insects,  snail  and  carrion  : lays  10  to  10  elliptical  eggs  in  .Tune  or  .Tul.v 
in  sand  or  soil  : eggs  ma.v  not  hatch  until  following  spring  : recorded 
from  8 counties  in  the  Erie  and  Susquehanna  drainage. 
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EASTERN  PAINTED  TURTLE  ( Uhrysemys  picTa  picta)  . . . Maxi- 
nuim  length  7%  inches;  like  Midland  Painted  Turtle  has  yellow  stripes 
on  head  and  throat  ; red  markings  about  the  edge  of  carapace  ; Eastern 
has  uniform  yellowish  carapace;  iongest  claws  on  forelimbs  of  male 
painted  turtles  are  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  claws  on  hind-limbs  ; 
has  been  collected  in  10  counties  of  the  Delaware  drainage  ; painted 
turtles  from  ll  counties  in  Susquehanna  drainage  are  considered  mixed 
Eastern  and  Midland  stock. 


COMMON  SNAPPING  TURTLE  (Chelydra  serpentina  serpentina) 
. . . Characteristic  is  the  walking  stride  of  the  snapping  turtle  with 
its  shell  held  well  off  the  ground  ; characteristic,  too,  is  the  sawtoothed 
tail  which  makes  an  ideal  handle  for  carrying  ; ■ may  be  distinguished 
from  all  other  local  species  by  its  very  small  plastron  (bottom  shell)  ; 
average  adults  weigh  10  to  35  pounds  ; maximum  86  pounds  ; occurs 
throughout  the  state. 


RED-BELLIEI)  TURTLE fP.‘jendemi/.s  ruhriventris  nihriventris)  . . . 
Maximum  length  15%  inches  (female),  males  reach  only  12  inches;  a 
shy  species  inhabiting  deep  water  ; is  one  of  the  rarest  of  I’ennsylvania 
turtles  in  museum  collections ; carapace  high  domed,  colored  olive  or 
brown  marked  with  red  ; plastron  red  or  dark  orange  ; like  snapper 
and  wood  turtle,  this  species  is  of  commercial  value  as  human  food  ; 
has  been  recorded  only  from  Bucks.  Delaware  and  Philadelphia  counties 
in  Pennsylvania. 


JAWS  OF  SNAPPING  TURTLE  . . . Covered  with  sharp-edged 
horny  sheaths  ; "snaiiping”  turtle  well-named,  for  this  largest  and 
toughest  of  all  local  turtles  strikes  viciously  at  its  prey  and  enemies  ; 
is  capable  of  inflicting  painful  and  serious  injury  to  humans ; this 
aquatic  species  is  both  beneficial  and  harmful,  at  times  taking  a heavy 
toll  of  ducklings  ; Important  [iredator  of  dam-tunneling  crayfish  ; 
economically  most  important  as  the  principal  ingredient  in  turtle  soup. 


EASTERN  SPINY  SOETSHELL  (Trionyx  ferox  spinifera)  . . . 
Maximum  length  li  inches  (female)  ; completely  aquatic;  may  be  recog- 
nized readily  by  its  leathery,  spiny-edged  carapace ; general  flat  ap- 
pearance and  pointed  head  also  make  it  easy  to  distinguish  ; very- 
active  and  agile  both  in  and  out  of  water  ; bites  savagely  and  effec- 
tively ; like  the  snapping  turtle,  it  lays  spherical  hard-shelled  eggs ; 
sold  as  food  in  some  markets  ; found  in  12  counties  in  Ohio  and  Lake 
Erie  drainage  only. 


BOO  TURTLE  (Clemmys  muhlenhergii)  . . . Maximum  length  4% 
Inches  ; Pennsylvania’s  smallest  turtle  and  one  of  its  rarest ; identified 
by  large  orange  or  yellow  blotch  back  of  each  ear  ; shells  plain  black 
or  dark  brown,  some  with  buffy  or  reddish  blotching  on  each  shield  ; 
partial  to  sphagnum  bogs  and  clear  meadow  streams  ; in  western  Penn- 
sylvania, recorded  only  from  Crawford  and  Mercer  counties  ; in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  it  is  known  from  11  counties. 
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SNAPPING  TURTLE  LAYING  EGGS  . . . Above  is  photograph  of  a 
female  snapper  laying  eggs  at  night  in  a cinder  bank  bordering  a 
marsh  , flask-sliaped  cavity  to  receive  eggs  is  constructed  by  digging 
with  hind  feet:  nesting  sites  are  varied  (muskrat  houses  sometimes 
are  used)  but  general  reipiirements  are  moisture  and  an  open  sunny 
area  : laying  completed,  female  covers  eggs  carefully  and  leaves,  never 
to  return  to  lier  nest  ; incubation  proceeds  from  natural  warmth  of  sun. 


BABY'  PAINTED  TURTLE  (Chnjsemijs  pictd  marginata ) . . . 

briglitly  C(dored  as  are  the  adults  ; longitudinal  blotch  on  the  plastron 
(bottom  shell)  is  darker  than  it  is  in  the  adult;  often  collected  as  a 
pet,  but  because  of  improper  care,  few  survive  and  fewer  mature  ; 
provide  both  water  and  landing  space  in  the  aquarium  for  babv  turtles  ; 
feed  finely  chopped  raw  meat  or  raw  tish  and  to  this  add  a few  drops 
of  cod  liver  oil  and  a pinch  of  bone  meal  ; feed  lettuce  frequently. 


SNAPPING  TURTLE  EGGS  IN  NE.ST  . . . Above  photograph  was 
taken  when  female  was  removed  from  nest  after  laying  was  completed  : 
30  eggs  In  this  nest ; usual  clutch  24  to  40  spherical,  hard-shelled  eggs, 
resembling  half-sized  ping-pong  balls;  .June  is  usual  laying  month  in 
northeastern  states  : hatching  may  occur  in  September  or  October,  but 
variations  are  considerable  due  to  dilferent  seasonable  conditions  and 
varying  nest  temperature  : eggs  may  carry  over  the  winter,  young 
emerging  in  the  spring. 


B.MIY'  STINKPOT  ( Sternotherux  odoiatus)  . . . This  specimen  was 
collected  in  the  marshes  at  Conneaut  I^ake  and  an  idea  of  its  small  size 
is  given  by  comparing  with  the  pocket  watch  ; in  young  stinkpot  turtles 
the  lobes  of  the  plastron  are  rigid,  whereas  in  the  adult  the  front  lobe 
is  freely  movable  and  the  rear  one  slightly  so  : highly  arched  carapace 
of  young  is  nearly  as  wide  as  long  and  has  three  keels  ; makes  a nice 
pet  but  is  not  usually  collected  because  of  its  strong  odor,  bad  tempera- 
ment and  ungainly  appearance. 


SNAPPING  TURTLES  HATCHING  . . . Photogra))!!  taken  in  Sep- 
tember of  eggs  collected  in  June;  besides  man,  large  turtles  seem  to 
have  no  other  non-parasitic  enemies,  but  young  turtles  are  relished  by 
crows,  hawks,  various  mammals  and  even  large  fish  ; migration  of 
newly-hatched  snappers  to  water  is  believed  guided  by  open  horizon, 
humidity  and  position  of  sun  ; in  winter  snapping  turtles  hibernate  in 
mud,  body  functions  slowed  by  numbing  cold. 


BABY'  RED-BELLIED  TURTLEIS  (Pseuilemgs  rubriventris  rubri- 
ventris)  . . . For  size  comparison,  the  two  babies  are  on  a bar  of 
Lifebuo.v  soap  ; this  species  is  often  sold  in  dime  stores  as  pets  ; peel 
off  paint  from  shell  of  [lurchased  individuals  as  this  usually  causes 
deformation  and  arrests  growth  ; lives  well  in  caiitivity,  becomes  very 
tame  and  is  fond  of  fish,  earthworms,  tadpoles,  snails  and  water  plants'; 
food  is  preferred  in  water,  not  on  land. 
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EASTERN  SPADEFOOT  (Scaphiopus  holbrookii  hoJhrookii)  . . . 
Maximum  length  2%  inches;  a burrowing  species  with  enlarged  digging 
spades  on  each  hind  foot  ; rarely  on  surface  of  ground  until  torrential 
rains  bring  them  from  burrows  to  lay  eggs  in  flooded  areas  ; call  Is  a 
loud,  harsh  explosive  quack  ; in  daylight,  pupils  of  eyes  contract  to 
vertical  slits ; collected  only  in  Cumberland,  Delaware,  Franklin, 
Monroe,  Montgomery  and  Northumberland  counties  ; photo  courtesy 
Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia. 


BABY  BOX  TURTLE  ( Tvi  rapene  cdi'olina  caroUiia)  . . . Resembles 
adult  in  shape  and  general  appearance  but  is  not  conspicuously  marked 
like  the  adult  ; head  largely  or  entirely  lacks  yellow  or  orange  markings 
of  older  specimen  ; carapace  (upper  shell)  of  the  hatchling  is  more 
nearly  round  tlian  in  the  adult  ; has  prominent  median  keel  on  carapace  ; 
ideal  temperatures  in  wliich  to  keep  pet  turtles  are  between  75  and  80 
degrees,  with  frequent,  brief  exposure  to  sunliglit  desirable. 


BABY  WOOD  TURTLE  (Clfmmys  imtculptn)  ...  In  new’ly  hatched 
young,  tail  is  almost  as  long  as  the  carapace  ; tlie  sculptured  appear- 
ance on  the  shell  of  the  adult  develops  through  growtli  and  is  not 
present  in  the  young  ; higlily  recommended  as  a pet  ; often  sliy  when  first 
confined,  hut  with  patience  may  he  made  quite  tame  even  to  eating  from 
one’s  hand  ; entirely  harmless  ; feed  turtles  as  much  as  they  will  con- 
sume at  one  time  : often  lose  appetite  in  winter  ; feed  daily  when  hungry. 


B.YBY'  SPINY  SOFTSHELL  (Trio)njx  ferox  spmijera)  . . . More 
briglitly  adorned  than  the  adults,  but  very  similar  in  shape  and  appear- 
ance ; adult  males  often  retain  juvenile  spots  but  adult  females  usually 
become  mottled  brown  or  olive ; tubular  spines  along  the  anterior 
border  of  the  caraiiace  not  so  large  in  the  young  as  in  the  adult  ; young 
are  very  lively  and  make  attractive  pets  ; completely  aquatic  and  should 
be  within  reach  of  water  at  all  times. 


AMERICAN  TOAD  ( Bufo  terrestris  americanus)  . . . Maximum 
length  414  inches;  this  is  the  familiar  toad  of  our  gardens;  has  black- 
spotted  belly  ; each  dorsal  spot  contains  but  one  or  two  warts  ; large 
spiny  warts  appear  upon  upper  surface  of  hind  legs  ; trilling  of  males 
on  warm  spring  nights  is  melodious  ; females  lay  4,000  or  more  eggs  in 
ponds  and  flooded  depressions  ; economically  valuable  for  its  diet  of 
harmful  insects  ; generally  distributed  throughout  the  state. 


SINGING  AMERICAN  TOAD  . . . An  inflated  sac  on  the  toad’s 
throat  serves  as  a sounding  board  to  intensify  the  volume  of  the  song  ; 
this  is  a single  sac  with  air  entering  it  from  the  mouth  through  two 
slits  ; only  the  males  sing,  the  purpose  of  the  song  being  to  attract  the 
females  during  the  mating  season  ; toads  can  sing  under  water  by  keep- 
ing both  mouth  and  nostrils  closed,  the  air  passing  back  and  forth 
from  throat  sac  to  lungs  over  the  vocal  cords  in  the  throat. 


FOWLER'S  TOAD  (Bufo  ivoodhousei  fowJeri)  . . . Maximum  length 
31/4  inches;  distinguished  from  similar  American  Toad  by  its  unmarked 
or  lightly  spotted  belly,  by  the  presence  of  more  than  two  warts  in 
each  dorsal  spot,  and  by  absence  of  large  warts  upon  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  hind  legs  : song  distinctly  different  from  American  Toad, 
likened  to  the  bleating  of  a sheep  or  goat  : breeds  about  one  month  later 
than  American  Toad  ; found  in  32  scattered  Pennsylvania  counties. 


AMERICAN  TOAD  LAYING  EGGS  . . . Toad  eggs  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  eggs  of  Pennsylvania  frogs  because  they  are  laid  in 
strings,  never  in  clusters  or  singly  ; fertilization  of  the  eggs,  as  in  frogs, 
is  external  ; the  male  clasps  the  female  back  of  the  armpits  and  as  the 
eggs  are  laid,  the  male  releases  sperm  into  the  water  ; the  sperm  swim 
to  the  eggs,  enter  them,  effecting  fertilization  ; strings  of  these  black 
eggs  are  attached  to  underwater  vegetation  to  await  hatching. 


TO.\D  TADPOLE  . . . Toad  eggs  hatch  in  from  three  to  twelve  days, 
depending  upon  the  temperature  ; tadpoles  of  the  American  and  Fowler’s 
toads  are  indistinguishable  in  the  field  ; tadpoles  emerge  in  a very 
rudimentary  condition,  possessing  neither  eyes  nor  mouth  ; they  develop 
temporary  external  gills  and  a small  V-shaped  adhesive  organ  on  the 
throat  for  clinging  to  vegetation  ; in  a few  days  they  become  typical 
pollywogs  with  oval  bodies  propelled  by  wrlgging  tails. 


METAMORPHOSED  TO.YD  ...  As  metamorphosis  from  tadpole  to 
toad  approaches,  hind  legs  enlarge  rapidly  : then  front  legs  appear 
suddenly  ; as  the  tail  disappears,  the  little  toad  leaves  the  pond  ; the 
entire  period  from  hatching  to  young  toad  requires  41  to  66  days  ; 
actual  metamorphosis  requires  only  2 to  3 days  ; the  old  fallacy  about 
'“raining  toads’’  comes  from  habit  of  hordes  of  baity  toads  traveling 
from  place  to  place  during  or  after  a rain  ; toads  do  NOT  cause  warts. 
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BULI^FROO  (Rtina  cnteKheinna ) . . . Maximum  length  8 inches: 
easily  identified  by  its  large  size  and  distinctive  cail  of  “jng-a-rnm,”  a 
deep  bass  note  of  the  male  ; distinguished  from  the  green  frog  by  the 
lack  of  a ridge  running  from  eacli  eye  toward  the  hind  leg,  which  is 
present  in  the  otlier  syiecies  ; later  singer  tlian  most  otlier  frogs,  its 
choruses  getting  underway  in  late  April  or  early  May  : green  or  green- 
ish  brown  in  color,  frequently  mottled  with  darker  spots  ; completely 
aquatic  in  habitat. 


Itt’LIiFROO  TADPORE  . . . The  tadpole  shown  here  (beside  a 
clothespin  for  comparison)  is  a first-year  youngster,  having  a tail  and 
no  legs  : Bullfrogs  lay  up  to  20,000  eggs  in  floating  slieets  about  two 
feet  in  diameter;  hatching  occurs  in  about  a week,  but  tadpoles  do  not 
transform  for  two  years  : bullfrog  tadi)oles,  which  often  grow  amaz- 
ingly large  (six  or  seven  inches),  spend  (lie  first  winter  hibernating  in 
the  '“pollywog”  stage  ; tliiis,  tadpoles  may  be  found  any  month  in 
the  year. 


FROGS  AS  FOOD  . . . Pennsylvania  is  one  of  few’  states  that  has 
passed  law’s  protecting  the  bullfrog ; the  season  for  taking  them  Is 
.Tul.v  2 to  October  .81  (Sunda.v  excepted)  ; the  daily  limit  is  15;  lights 
for  catcliing  frogs  are  prohibited  : the  bullfrog  and  the  green  frog  are 
the  only  tw’o  local  species  used  extensively  for  food  ; fried  froglegs, 
pictured  above,  are  a delicacy  and  command  high  prices  in  fashionable 
eating  places. 
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MAI.E  AND  FEMAEE  BELLFROGS  . . . Bullfrog  on  the  right  is  a 
male;  bullfrog  on  the  left  is  a female;  ear  of  male  bullfrog  (rounded 
area  back  of  the  eye)  is  iarger  than  the  eye  ; ear  of  the  femaie  is  about 
the  same  size  as  the  eye  ; throat  of  male  bullfrogs  may  be  yellow  ; 
originally,  the  bullfrog  ma.v  have  occurred  throughout  Pennsylvania, 
but  recent  records  are  of  little  value  since  considerable  restocking  has 
taken  place  ; over-hunting  has  decimated  the  bullfrog's  number  in  many 
localities. 
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CHORUS  FROG  ( Paeudacria  nigrita  feriarum)  . . . One  of  earliest 
frogs  to  call  in  spring  ; eggs  laid  in  shallow  temporary  water  ; trans- 
formation from  tadpole  to  froglet  rapid;  maximum  length  1%  inches; 
13  eastern  and  central  counties.  A third  subspecies,  the  New  .Jersey 
Chorus  Frog  {P.  n.  kaJrni) , occurs  in  Bucks  County.  Ail  three  chorus 
frogs  are  confusingly  similar  in  appearance,  having  a pattern  of  3 
dark  lines  or  3 rows  of  dots. 


GREEN  FROG  ( Rnnn  clnmitnns  melnnota)  . . . Maximum  length  4 
inches  ; like  the  bullfrog,  the  green  frog  is  a late  singer,  tuning  up  in 
late  April  ; single  note  is  low-pitched  and  resembles  a plucked  bass  viol 
or  mandolin  string  ; a great  variation  in  color  of  adult  green  frogs,  but 
head  and  upper  back  are  usually  bright  green  : ieopard  and  pickerel 
frogs  have  more  contrast  between  spots  and  ground  color  than  this 
species  : probably  most  abundant  large  frog  in  the  state  ; recorded  from 
63  counties. 


WESTERN  CHORUS  FROG  f Psendncris  nigrita  triseriata  > . . . 
Maximum  length  1%  inches;  marked  with  three  broken  longitudinai 
dark  stripes  on  back  ; difficult  to  separate  from  the  Eastern  Chorus 
Frog  (P.  n.  feriarum)  except  by  locality;  coilected  in  Allegheny, 
Butler,  Forest  and  Venango  counties  ; probably  restricted  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Appaiachian  Piateau  region. 


ALBINO  GREEN  FROG  T.ADPOLE  . . .Albinism  in  frogs  is  not 
rare  but  is  certainiy  uncommon  ; this  tadpole  was  collected  in  Butier 
County  ; green  frogs  lay  from  1.000  to  4,000  eggs  in  the  water  in  surface 
sheets  about  one  foot  in  diameter,  from  Ma.v  to  August  ; tadpoles  trans- 
form in  about  one  year  ; it  is  the  oniy  Pennsyivania  species,  besides 
the  bullfrog,  which  spends  the  winter  in  a tadpole  stage  ; identification 
of  tadpoles  is  so  difficult  that  few  persons  are  able  to  name  them. 


MOUNTAIN  CHORUS  FROG  ( Pseudacris  brachyphona ) . . . Maxi- 
mum length  1J4  inches;  often  confused  with  spring  peeper,  but  its 
skin  is  rougher,  foot  disks  smaller  and  often  has  yellow  markin.gs  on 
hind  legs  ; pattern  of  two  broad  lines  on  back  ; male's  call  sounds  like  an 
ungreased  wagon  wheel  ; eggs  laid  In  March  or  April,  often  in  tem- 
porary water  of  ditches,  collected  in  10  western  and  southern  counties 
oniy. 
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EASTERN  GRAY  TREEEROG  (Ilyin  I'ernicolor  verfticolnr ) . . . 
Maximum  It'iietli  2%  iiichos  : called  ■'rain  toad”  and  has  undeserved 
reputation  as  weatlier  prophet  : call  is  loud,  resonant  trill,  ending 
abruptl.v  : rarely  seen  on  the  Kround  ; but  calls  from  trees  on  damp 
nights  from  sjiriTig  until  fall  : changes  color  from  light  gray  to  bright 
green,  hut  groins  and  under  surfaces  of  hind  legs  remain  orange-yellow  ; 
adhesive  discs  on  toes  aid  in  climbing  ; occurs  througliout  state  ; re- 
corded from  34  counties. 


NORTHERN  SPRING  PEEPER  ( H yin  crucifer  crucifer)  . . . Maxi- 
mum length  1 % inches  : probably  the  commonest  frog  in  Pennsylvania  ; 
so  small  that  it  requires  over  300  males  to  weigh  one  pound  : females 
attach  up  to  ,S00  tiny  eggs,  singly,  to  under-water  vegetation,  starting 
in  March  : male's  call  is  piercing  bird-like  whistle,  sometimes  heard  on 
warm  days  as  early  as  .lanuary  and  Feliruary  ; has  dark  cross  on  back  ; 
state-wide  in  distribution. 


NORTHERN  LEOPARD  FROG  (Rnnn  piyiens  pipiens)  . . . Maxi- 
mum length  4l^  inches;  greenish  or  brownish  in  color  with  two  rows 
of  rounded  dark  spots  on  back  ; lacks  orange  under  hind  legs  that 
characterizes  Pickerel  Frog  ; takes  to  water  in  spring,  wanders  afield 
in  summer  : often  called  “Meadow  Frog”  ; song  of  male  uttered  in  low 
guttural  notes  ; widely  distributed  with  records  from  38  counties. 


NORTHERN  CRICKET  FROG  ( Acris  gryllus  crepitans)  . . . Maxi- 
mum length  1 14  inches  ; Pennsylvania’s  smallest  frog  ; name  comes  from 
its  cricket-like  song,  an  utterance  which  sounds  like  two  pebbles  being 
clicked  together  ; warty  skin  and  dark  triangle  between  eyes  are  good 
field  marks  ; changes  color  readily  with  browns  and  greens  predominat- 
ing : inhabits  ditches,  swamps  and  shallow  borders  of  ponds  ; recorded 
from  11  Pennsylvania  counties  but  absent  in  western  Pennsylvania. 


PICKEREL  FROG  (Rnnn  pnlustris)  . . . Maximum  length  3%  inches  ; 
brown  with  two  rows  of  squarish,  dark  spots  on  back  ; bright  orange 
on  concealed  surfaces  of  hind  legs  : song  sounds  like  grunting  nr  snoring 
and  is  often  emitted  while  male  is  submerged  in  water  : lays  up  to 
3,000  eggs  in  globular  masses  : skin  secretes  a poison  which  makes  it 
distasteful  to  enemies  ; recorded  from  62  Pennsylvania  counties. 


EASTERN  WOOD  FROG  ( Rana  sylvntica  sylvntica)  . . . Maximum 
length  314  inches;  prominently  marked  with  dark  patch  or  mask  on 
each  side  of  head  ; general  color  varies  from  dark  brown  to  bright  pink  ; 
wash  of  light  green  often  present  on  sides  ; migrates  to  water  in 
March  or  April,  associating  with  spring  peepers  and  spotted  sala- 
manders : males’  “clacking”  notes  are  likened  to  quacking  of  ducks ; 
eggs  laid  in  round  masses  ; state-wide. 
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NORTHERN’  RED  SALAMANDER  f Pseudotriton  ruher  ruher)  . . . 
Maximum  length  7%  inches.  Characterized  by  numerous  black  dots  on 
a bright  red  background,  old  adults  almost  brown  with  the  black  spots 
larger  and  running  together.  Prefers  cold,  flowing  water  of  springs, 
usually  those  with  sand  or  gravel  bottoms.  Recorded  from  57  counties. 


GREEN  SALAMANDER  ( Aneides  aeneus)  . . . Maximum  length  5 
inches.  In  life  one  of  our  most  distinctive  salamanders,  easily  recog- 
nized by  the  bronze-green  mottling  and  very  flattened  body.  It  lives  in 
horizontal  crevices  in  cliffs.  The  cluster  of  10  to  20  eggs  is  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  of  a crevice.  Hatchlings  never  go  near  water.  In 
Pennsylvania  found  only  in  southern  Fayette  County. 
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AI’I’AIjACHIAN  SKAIj  SAI.AMANDER  ( Dramognathnu  monticoln 
monticola)  . . . lliixiiinim  len^tli  5^4  iiK-hcs  ; brown  with  lipavy  mot- 
tliriKs  ahovi*  of  oroam,  yellowish  or  rethiisli  spots  iiiarKined  with  black 
scallops  : resembles  Dusky  Salamaiuler  hut  is  stouter,  more  powerful 
anil  more  aipiatic  : frecpients  mountain  streams  and  waterfalls;  eggs 
are  attached  to  tlie  under  surface  of  stones:  found  in  Pennsylvania 
only  in  tliese  counties  : Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Bedford,  Clearfield, 
Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset  and  Westmoreland, 


NORTHERN  DUSKY  SAE.YMANDER  ( Desmognathus  fuscus  fuscus ) 
. . . Maximum  length  5%  inches;  most  common  salamander  In  Pennsyl- 
vania ; extremely  variable  in  pattern,  coloration  and  size  ; old  specimens 
often  uniform  dark  brown  or  gray  ; young  specimens  yellow-brow'n,  red- 
brown  or  gray-brown  with  lighter  blotches  on  back  ; occurs  throughout 
the  state  In  moist  or  wet  habitat  . . . along  streams,  in  wet  leaves, 
in  mud  ; 12  to  26  eggs  deposited  in  moist  cavities  near  water  from 
June  to  August. 
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EONG-TAIEED  SAE.\>I.\NDEK  (IJiii  j/rcii  loiigicnuda  Io)igic(ni(Ui ) 

. . . Maximum  lengtli  714  inches;  strikingly  marked  black  and  yellow 
with  black  “lierriiig-lione"  pattern  on  the  sides  of  tlie  tail  ; adult’s  tail 
comprises  60  per  cent  of  total  length  ; adults  are  terrestrial  and  noc- 
turnal, found  under  logs  and  stones  in  woods  and  in  springs  and 
caves;  first  eggs  ever  found  were  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  January 
2,  104.S,  attached  to  rocks  and  lioards  in  an  old  mine  ; .70  counties. 


NORTHERN  TVVO-LINED  SALAMANDER  (Eurycea  Ijislineata  iis- 
lineata)  . . . Maximum  length  4%  inches:  ranges  from  yellow  to  dark 
brown  in  color  ; gets  its  name  from  two  dark  lines,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  body,  running  from  head  to  tail  ; look  for  it  under  stones  along 
stream  borders,  in  leaf  mold  and  under  woodland  stones  ; in  late  spring, 
12  to  36  eggs  are  laid  on  the  under  surface  of  a stone  in  running  water  ; 
occurs  throughout  the  state,  having  been  collected  in  61  counties. 


EASTERN  MUD  SAL,\M.4NDER  ( P.fciidotriton  montntiKf:  montnniin) 

. . . Maximum  length  7 inches  ; also  called  Baird’s  Red  Salamander  : 
similar  to  Northern  Red  Salamander,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  few 
scattered  black  spots  on  its  duller  red  body  ; has  not  been  found  in 
Pennsylvania  since  1840  when  the  original  specimens  were  obtained 
near  Carlisle  in  Cumberland  County  : look  for  it  in  or  near  muddy 
springs  and  streams  : report  any  specimens  found  to  Carnegie  Museum. 
Pittsburgh  ; above  photo  courtesy  of  S.  C.  Bishop,  University  of 
Rochester. 


ALLEGHENY  MOUNTAIN  SALAMANDER  ( Desmognathus  ochro- 
phaeus  ochrophaeus)  . . . Maximum  length  4 inches ; back  varies  in 
color  from  bright  red  or  yellow  to  dull  brown  or  black  ; usually  a row 
of  dark  dots  along  center  of  back  ; much  like  Dusky  Salamander,  but 
color  on  back  will  help  to  distinguish  It ; restricted  more  or  less  to 
mountainous  areas  ; has  been  collected  in  38  northern  and  western 
counties,  and  Delaware  County,  in  Pennsylvania  ; clusters  of  11  to  14 
eggs  laid  under  stones  or  logs  on  wet  hillsides. 
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SI^IMY  SALAMANDER  ( Plethodon  glutinosus  pUitinonus)  . . . Maxi- 
mum length  7%  inches;  secretes  a fluid  from  its  skin  glands  that  sticks 
to  hands  like  glue,  harmless  but  difficult  to  wash  off  : strikingly  marked 
with  bright  silvery  white  markings  on  a black  ground  ; more  terrestrial 
than  many  lungless  salamanders  : found  in  woods  and  near  cliffs,  under 
large  rocks  and  logs  ; abundant  yet  little  known  of  its  breeding  habits  ; 
state-wide. 
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rOER-TOED  SALAMANDER  (HemidactyJUiyn  scutntum ) . . . Maxi- 
mum length  .S  inches  : smallest  salamander  in  Pennsylvania  ; has  gleam- 
ing white  belly  flecked  with  black  spots  ; back  reddish-brown  : four  toes 
on  each  hind  foot  instead  of  usual  five ; groove  around  base  of  tail 
(see  arrow)  facilitates  detachment  in  time  of  danger  : eggs  laid  April- 
May  in  sphagnum  or  moss  overhanging  water  so  hatching  larvae  may 
drop  into  water  ; collected  in  ,37  scattered  counties. 


RED-B.\CKED  SALAMANDER  (PlethoiJon  cniereiiH  cinereiis)  . . . 
Maximum  length  5 inches  ; slender  terrestrial  salamander  in  two  color 
phases  ; one,  with  back  bright  red  siirinkled  with  black  : the  other,  with 
back  uniform  gray  or  black  : belly  finely  mottled  with  salt  and  pepper 
black  and  wdiite  in  either  phase  : eggs  3 to  1.3  laid  like  hunch  of  grapes 
in  decaying  logs  ; hatchlings  never  go  near  water  ; common  throughout 
Pennsylvania. 


WEHRLE’S  S.AL.AM.ANDER  (Plethodon  wehrlei)  . . . Maximum 
length  6'/^  inches  ; resembles  slim.v  salamander  but  its  throat  is  generall.v 
whiter,  it  is  usually  more  slender,  and  its  white  spots  tend  to  form  a 
row  on  each  side  of  the  body  ; very  little  known  of  its  life  history 
and  habits  ; often  found  under  logs  and  rocks  and  hillsides  and  in  old 
quarries:  general  range  is  western  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  West 
Virginia,  and  eastern  Ohio  ; recorded  from  14  counties  in  western 
Pennsylvania. 


NORTHERN  SPRING  SAL.4M.ANDER  (GyrinophUuft  porphyriticufi 
porphyriticiif:)  . . . Maximum  length  S%  Inches  : color  is  pinkish  or 
salmon  clouded  with  brown,  not  purple  : identified  by  cream  colored 
line  extending  from  eye  to  nostril  on  each  side  of  head  : longest  and 
most  stout  bodied  of  the  local  lungless  salamanders  ; found  in  cold 
mountain  springs  and  streams  and  in  farm  spring  houses  : lays  large 
eggs  separately  under  stones  in  running  water  in  summer  ; state-wide. 


■irilia.  I d'-. 


RAVINE  SALAM.LNDER  (Plethodnn  richmondi)  . . . Maximum 
length  .714  inches:  similar  to  the  dark  phase  of  the  red-backed  sala- 
mander but  attains  a greater  length  : belly  is  brownish-biack,  faintly 
sprinkled  with  smali  white  dots,  never  mottled  in  a salt  and  pepper 
pattern  ; preferred  habitat  is  sides  of  valieys,  often  near  limestone 
outcrops  : aestivates  during  summer  mouths  : recorded  only  in  Alle- 
gheny. Bedford,  Blair,  Centre,  Fulton,  Greene,  Huntingdon  and  Indiana 
counties,  in  Pennsylvania. 
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MARBLED  SALAMANDER  ( Amhystoma  opacum)  . . . Maximum 
lengtli  5 inches  ; body  thick  and  short,  lustrous  black  with  brownish 
tinges  on  the  underside  of  head  and  on  legs  and  toes ; markings 
variable  in  size,  bright  white  in  breeding  males,  dull  grayisli  in  females  ; 
markings  restricted  to  upperparts  from  head  to  tail  : unlike  other 
local  ambystomas,  this  species  mates  in  fall  ; female  lays  eggs  on  land 
in  situations  which  will  be  flooded  by  fall  rains ; recorded  from  18 
Pennsylvania  counties. 


SPOTTED  SALAMANDER  (Ambijstoma  maculatum)  . . . Maximum 
length  9 inches  ; body  purplish-black  with  two  rows  of  large  yellow  or 
orange  spots  extending  from  head  to  tail  tip  ; breeds  in  ponds  in  early 
spring,  laying  eggs,  enclosed  in  jelly,  in  clusters  ; ranges  throughout 
the  state,  but  a burrower  rarely  seen  except  in  breeding  season. 


RED-SPOTTED  NEWT  ( Diemictylus  virideHcens  inridescens)  (Land 
stage  pictured  here)  . . . Maximum  length  4 inches  ; larvae  transform 
in  late  summer  and  live  on  land  for  two  or  three  years  as  bright 
scarlet  or  orange  “efts,”  shown  here  ; frequently  seen  walking  on  forest 
floors  following  rains  ; newts  occur  throughout  the  state. 


EASTERN  TIGER  SALAMANDER  ( Amhy stoma  tigrinum  tigrinum) 
. . . Maximum  length  1.S  inches ; like  spotted  salamander,  which  it 
resembles,  it  is  marked  with  yellow  spots,  but  spots  more  numerous 
and  irregular ; belly  and  throat  are  mottled  with  yellow  also ; its 
nocturnal  habits  and  addiction  to  burrowing  makes  it  a rarely-seen 
species  ; egg  masses  deposited  in  ponds  in  spring,  attached  to  leaves 
or  stems  of  plants ; rare  in  Pennsylvania,  records  only  from  Chester 
and  Allegheny  counties,  the  latter  questionable. 


JEFFERSON  SALAMANDER  ( Amby  stoma  jeffersonianum)  . . . 
Maximum  length  814  inches;  dark  gray  or  black,  often  marked  with 
sprinkling  of  small  bluish  silver  spots ; distinguished  from  similar 
Slimy  Salamander  by  its  long,  slender  toes ; rarely  found  except  in 
breeding  pools  in  the  spring  ; recorded  from  24  scattered  counties. 


RED-SPOTTED  NEWT  (Diemictylus  viridescens  viridescens) 
(Aquatic  adult  pictured  here)  . . . Maximum  length  5 inches  ; recognized 
by  one  to  eight  or  more  red  dots,  encircled  with  black,  on  each  side  of 
the  olive-green  body  ; belly  yellow  with  black  polka  dots  ; lays  up  to 
400  eggs  in  spring,  attached  singly  to  leaves  of  plants  under  water. 
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MDDPUPPY  (Necturus  mnculosus  inactilonus ) . . . Maximum  length 
17  inches  ; second  largest  salamander  in  Pennsylvania  ; entirely 
aquatic  ; retains  external  gills  throughout  its  life  ; smootli  skin,  brown 
or  gray,  with  scattered  large,  round,  dark  spots  on  back  ; little  known 
except  to  fishermen  who  sometimes  catch  it  and  who  often  fear  it  : 
sometimes  called  "water  dog”  and  while  it  may  nip  hard,  it  is  other- 
wise harmless ; rests  on  bottoms  of  streams  and  lakes  by  day,  feeds 
by  night  on  crayfish,  small  fish,  insects,  worms. 


HELLBENDER  (Cryptohranchus  alleganiensis  alleganiensis)  . . . 
Maximum  length  29^  inches,  males  reach  about  22  inches;  largest 
salamander  in  Pennsylvania  ; gray,  red-brown  or  dark  brown  in  color 
with  a broad  flat  head  and  flattened  bod.v  : folds  of  loose  skin  along 
sides  and  along  hind  margins  of  legs  ; completely  aquatic  : crawls  along 
the  bottoms  of  streams,  feeding  principally  upon  crayfish  : eats  more 
dead  than  living  fish  and  small  hellbenders  are  eaten  by  fish  ; occurs 
principally  in  Ohio  drainage,  but  has  reached  Susquehanna. 


EGGS  OF  MUDPFPPY  . . . About  60  pea-shaped  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
summer  under  a board  or  stone  in  the  water  : ones  sliown  above  were 
attached  to  bottom  of  a rock  in  Sand.v  Creek,  Venango  County  ; 
incubation  requires  about  two  months  : hellbender  eggs  are  laid  in 
August  or  September,  300  to  450  in  number  : they  are  laid  in  long 
rosary-like  strings  in  a saucer-shaped  depression  under  a rock  in  the 
stream  bed  and  are  fertilized  externally,  a process  unique  among 
American  salamanders. 


GILLS  OF  MUDPUPPY  . . . Mudpuppy  may  be  distinguished  from 
all  other  adult  Pennsylvania  salamanders  by  the  presence  of  three 
bushy,  bright  red  gills  on  each  side  of  the  neck  ; called  "Peter  Pan" 
of  salamanders,  for  it  never  grows  up  ; other  local  salamanders  have 
external  gills  only  during  larval  stage,  but  mudpuppy  never  loses  gills 
and  never  leaves  water ; in  cold  water,  gills  held  close  to  head  and 
moved  infrequently  ; in  warm  water,  which  contains  less  oxygen, 
they  are  kept  in  frequent  motion. 


HEAD  OF  HELLBENDER  . . . Although  completely  harmless,  hell- 
bender is  greatly  feared  by  fishermen  who  often  cut  their  lines  rather 
than  remove  it  from  the  hook  ; often  confused  with  other  large  sal- 
amander, the  mudpuppy,  but  prominent  external  gills  of  latter  serve  to 
Identify  it  ; hellbender  has  gill  slits  only  ; eyes  are  very  small  and 
without  eyelids  ; prefers  streams  with  rocky  bottoms  where  it  can 
hide  ; while  large  and  ugly,  is  dwarfed  by  closely  related  giant 
salamander  of  Orient  which  attains  length  of  over  five  feet. 


CATCHING  HELLBENDERS  . . . Except  to  fishermen  who  un- 
willingly catch  them,  mudpuppies  and  hellbenders  probably  are  known 
best  to  college  students  who  receive  them  for  laboratory  study  or 
dissection  ; Paul  and  Dave  Swanson,  Venango  County  sportsmen, 
collect  these  aquatic  salamanders  for  biological  supply  houses  and 
enjoy  the  sport  of  hunting  them  ; most  hunting  is  done  with  aid  of 
lights  at  night  when  salamanders  are  most  active;  nets  were  found 
impractical,  so  Swanson  brothers  use  bare  hands. 
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LIZARDS 


Lizards  are  predominantly  southern  in  their  distribution.  They  are 
far  from  common  in  Pennsylvania,  and  only  four  species  have  ever 
been  recorded  in  this  state  . . . three  skinks  and  one  swift  or  iRuanid 
lizard.  There  are  about  127  different  species  and  subspecies  found  in 
the  United  States.  Only  one  of  tliese  is  poisonous  . . . the  Kila  monster 
of  the  soutlnyest. 

In  Pennsylvania,  our  common  salamanders  are  often  called  lizards 
erroneously.  Lizards  are  reptiles  with  dry,  scaly  skins  and  claws  on 
their  toes  : salamanders  are  ampliibians  with  skins  usually  moist  like 
frops.  Salamanders  never  have  scales  or  claws. 

All  Pennsylvania  s])ecies  have  leps,  but  one  common  lizard  of  the 
southern  and  central  states  is  lepless.  It  is  called  a “class  snake.” 
Most  lizards  have  movable  eyelids  and  external  ear  openings  ; snakes 
do  not. 

The  so-called  horned  toad  of  the  western  desert  country  Is  a lizard. 
.So  Is  the  popular  American  chameleon,  whose  ability  to  change  color 
has  made  it  a favorite  pet. 


FIVE-LINED  SKINK  (Einneces  faxcintus)  . . . Maximum  length 
7y2  inches  from  tip  of  snout  to  tail  In  specimens  that  have  not  lost 
their  tail  ; this  Is  the  skink  usually  found  in  Pennsylvania  ; females 
and  young  have  five  longitudinal  yellow  striiies  on  body  ; young  have 
brilliant  blue  tails  : in  males,  stripes  are  indistinct  or  absent,  head  Is 
broad  and  reddish  ; decayed  logs  and  sawdust  piles  are  favored  habitats  ; 
lays  2 to  15  small  eggs  with  leathery  shells  ; recorded  from  20  counties, 
mainly  central  and  western  Pennsylvania. 


BROAD-HEADED  .SKINK  fEumeces  laticeps)  . . . Maximum  length 
12%  inches;  resembles  five-lined  skink  in  coloration  except  that  old 
males  develop  much  larger  and  redder  heads  ; inhabits  drier  places  and 
is  largely  arboreal:  largest  of  Pennsylvania  skinks;  juveniles  difficult 
to  identify,  sometimes  have  seven  stripes  instead  of  five  ; Pennsylvania’s 
rarest  lizard,  one  record  each  for  Chester  and  York  counties ; photo 
courtesy  Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia. 


NORTHERN  CO.AL  SKINK  (Eiimeces  anthracinus  anthrncinus) 
. . . Maximum  length  7%  inches;  Dr.  Netting  suggests  best  way  to 
identify  skinks  is  send  them  to  a museum  : while  adults  may  be 
recognizable,  young  are  often  puzzling  ; black  skink  is  characterized  by 
broad,  dark  brown  stripe  on  each  side  of  body  ; food  is  small  Insects 
and  Insect  laryae  ; very  secretive  and  is  rarely  encountered  ; recorded 
from  six  mountainous  counties  only. 


MALE  NORTHERN  FENCE  LIZARD  (Sceloporus  vniiulntus  htjacin- 
thinusj  . . . Maximum  length  714  inches;  no  general  rule  for  separat- 
ing sexes  in  lizards,  but  frequently  males  are  more  brilliantl.y  colored  ; 
male  fence  lizards  bear  conspicuous  blue  patches  along  Hanks  and 
on  throat  ; blue  patches  exposed  by  males  in  courting  females  or 
intimidating  trespassing  males  ; scales  strongly  keeled,  giving  rough 
bark-like  appearance  to  skin  ; unlike  skinks  which  display  much 
smoother  and  polished  exteriors. 


FEMALE  NORTHERN  FENCE  LIZ.ARD  (Hceloporus  nnftiilntus 
hpncinihinus)  . . . this  species  approaches  northern  limit  of  range  in 
Pennsylvania  where  it  has  been  recorded  from  28  counties,  mainly  In 
snnthern  portion  : also  called  swifts  ; females  usually  lack  blue  colora- 
tion of  males  : female  more  boldly  marked  above  than  males  ; found  in 
dry  woods  and  near  piles  of  brush  or  slashings;  4 to  17  eggs  laid  by 
female  % to  4 inches  below  surface  of  the  ground  : digs  own  egg-burrow. 
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